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DO YOUR MSS. LOCK "PROFESSIONAL"? 





We have discussed the subject of ms. pre- 
sentation a number of times in e minor way. 
We have slways assumed (it now appears, er- 
roneously) that eny serious writer ought to 
ve sufficiently interested in his profession 
to make attractive psckaging of his product 
an automatic and basic operation. This how- 
ever, is not true. Many writers submit mss. 
to us direct from having travellea the eai- 
torial circuit, that are positively "rejec- 
tionable” on their physicsl appearance slone 
We are more nearly true friends of writers, 
it can be argued, than most editors. But if 
we were in an editorial chseir, we would of- 
ten. send mss. that we read, right back to a 
proud (?) author unread. On one or two occ- 
asions we have actuslly done that, although 
it has meant money out of our pocket. Even 
we refuse to read illiterate, ungrammatical 
word-hesps! And as for illegible mss}... 


In this article therefore, we plan to an- 
nounce in a very loud voice some of the aw- 
ful sins thet writers thoughtlessly ana re- 
peatedly commit, thereby greatly reducing a 
chance for se sale. First, the physical out- 
ward appearance of the ms. We do read "car- 
bon" copies (many editors refuse for a var- 
iety of good reasons). But some of the car- 
dons we see are all carbon ana no copy, and 
@ majority of the rest are just a4 pale, thin 
line of smudge on a distant horizon. More- 
over, far too many betray the fact that ev- 
en the original hed emacisted margins. The 
page thus became an overcrowaed tenement of 
words and parsegrephs. 3ad spscing ands wavy 
right hand margin that continually threatens 
to do & humpty-dumpty off the edge, doesn't 
predispose an editor to clasp 4 ms. to him- 
self rapturously end jump up and down three 
times before exclaiming ecstatically: "Mine, 
all mine:" 


Give your psge a margin of en inch (inch- 
and-a-half st the bottom); start the initi- 
al page well aown towards the middle; triple 
space and center the title anc by-line. Use 
the 25 lines, 10 words to a line formula of 
250 words to & page. ana of course put that 
guide line: 3,200 words, with the rights to 
be sold just below, in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page; your name and ad- 
dress in the left. And use some easy meth- 
od of indicating the page number where it's 
visible no matter how the editor flips your 
pages. And don't try to hoard your ribbons, 
until they have an entique sale value. Al- 
so, keep your machine in reasonably good re 
pair. The ideal ms. (which no editor has ev 
er seen) should be "fair” enough to satisfy 
a linotype operator end not so perfect that 
the editor will drop dead. 


And now the word content. Spelling should 
be according to webster or some lesser dic- 
tionary authority, not by guess ana by God, 
or the sound method. We receive a great many 
mss. in which appear such "intriguing" var- 


iations and departures from the standaru Scan 
dinavian as "recieve"™, "manouver", "devine", 
etc. (P. S., avoid trite and misused words, 
such as the just previously mutileted, tat- 
tered "intriguing" and phrases such as: "My 
dear, it nearly slays me,” unless you "have 
@ yen" towerd irony. The temporerily popular 
"sharp" phreses of the day ere fine for the 
idlers, who have nothing to say, but "must" 
converse with those they seek to impress, But 
theyre just not good enough for you, writers, 
who create the bon mots that they'll chent, 
rapsodize and wear out Tomorrow. Your tools 
must be Keen enc "right" the first time end 
each time you use them. You must speak with 
your own quiet, but effective suthority.) 


and while I'm on this subject, don't over- 
look the harm that bad typing & typoegrephi- 
c@l errors can co to your chances. Too many 
crossed out words, or over-written, inserted 
additions confuse, slow down and irritete a 
reacer. There is an old saying: "Never write 
your book in gelleys or page-vroofs.” I am 
@ strong believer in the newspsper trick; to 
do everything you can in one writing. Your 
research and besic thinking must be all be- 
hind you and thoroughly done, if you sre to 
get sway with thet. When I did my two chap- 
ters for "WRITERS ON WRITING", I had only sa 
very limited time, but 1 did them streight- 
out on yellow copy paper, then let them cool 
and followed this by very csreful scrutiny. 
Then I sat down and cidthem egein streight- 
out, revising as I wrote and being very ob- 
serving as to typing. Think how you send an 
eaitor off st a tangent if you type out some 
such immortal phrase ss:"'I will not do it,' 
retiterated angela stubbornly.” 


Be careful of phrases that do not express 
just the overtones you wish to convey. For 
instance, here is 6 pip we came across in a 
ms. the other day."'Do you really love me?' 
she esked, leaning away to scan his counte- 
nance." Notice the stiffness in that artifi- 
cisl tag? Look out also for occasional bits 
of "pronoun trouble", where the meaning be- 
comes so involved that the reader is unable 
to make out which cheracter is referred to. 
ana then there sre the long sentences, with 
complicstea hanging clauses. And sentences, 
too, in which se series of thoughts or ideas 
ere run together. No writer was ever penel- 
ized for sepsrating his ideas, or dramatiz- 
ing them in visual form, so that they stend 
out one from snother snd as units in a line 
of interest thst marches steadily forwarc. 


These ere a few of the signs by which the 
often unsuspecting writer indicates to eui- 
tors thet he has not yet mastered his craft 
sufficiently to be rated a professional. We 
who have been earning our living from words 
68ll these years, Knor that one never learns 
everything until thet dey when we are given 
an assignment to the heavenly gate. But the 
smart writer Knows that even the «incest ed- 
itors takes mental note of the “signs”. So, 
try hard to look lixe a professional. Be one! 
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THE ENEMY IS WITHIN THs GATES 





The Hoover Commission Heport is the unde- 
niably most important constructive fact for 
better living for all, that the american peo- 
ple have experienced in many, many years. It 
is as fundamental as the Decleration of In- 
dependence. It can shepe the material, men- 
tet and spiritual health of this nation for 
generations to come. It is one policy whicn 
American voters might well use as a measur- 
ing rod for the re-election of all of their 
congressmen. Naturelly, it is not perfect. A 
lot of improvements need to be aaced to its 
recommendstions. But to the degree that the 
senators and representatives got behind ana 
pushed, or sought to delay and emasculste, a 
voter might well exercise his "yea” or nay”. 
It is es important as that. 








But the Hoover Commission Report is only se 
beginning. We need to go much further. Some 
of the conservative die-hards strongly urge 
the use of this Report as a means of "curb- 
ing” (strangling still born) some of the ad- 
vanced techniques of better living that in- 
dustry would not and could not develop in a 
system of free enterprise. REWRITS is unut- 
terably opposed to all forms of politically 
expedient control of people's lives, health 
and spiritual welfare. 3ut when outmoded or 
Slyly preferentisl laws snd economic stale- 
mates cast their shadowing blight upon peo- 
ple's lives, it is time for someone, stete, 
individusl or an sroused public to do some- 
thing. You can only live once! 





We need to go much further than the Hoov- 


er Commission Report. We needa to apply it— 





not only at the national level, but in each 
end every state, city, town anc village. We 
need to codify our laws and rethink our own 
ways of thinking towserd our democratic idea 
in its application to every unit of life. a 
newspaper humorist hereabouts recently sug- 
gested that a realistic extension of modern 
tendencies and trends would be to have gov- 
ernment pay our taxes for us ana take itout 
of the texes! 


The real enemy within our gates, who can, 
and may yet, defeat our American dream of a 
democracy where everyone may shere in all of 
the inestimable riches of the gooa life, are 
those opportunists Known to us all. Men anc 
women, who put themselves and their group = 
head of the Nation and its people as arnhole. 
Cur greatest source of weskness, as réll as 
tremencous power for good, is the relsetive- 
ly easy weyinwhich minority groups on every 
side can be arrayed ana played agsinst each 
other. This is something we must resist, 3 
specific mesns by which everyone msy co his 
part to make our common desires more then 4 
mere whim of fantasy, a longing never fully 
realized. 


Here ere some of the danger points we all 
recognize dsily, but too often do nothing = 
bout. 


(1) All political expediency. Men ana women 
who are more interestea in preserving their 
own sources of personal power than the pub- 
lic interest. You see it in Congress, in a 
veriety of public ana private orgsnizsations 
and women's clubs, boox reviewers, etc. all 
votes are made for "the record" rather then 
strongly hela convictions. Many such "deci- 
sions" seem reiatively unimportant today, but 
yet they all tena to undermine personal anc 
national cheracter tomorrow. 





(2) sntrenched Bureaucracy. It is never for 
the best interests of the people, whether it 
is founa in washington, eat the state capit- 
ol, a corrupt city machine, or even an ecau- 
cational or religious orgenization, or "big 
business”. 





(o) all lobbies and blocs. Wherever tuo, or 
more, powerful forces work in harmony, con- 
spiring to aefeat the public interest, cem- 
ocratic ideals go out of the window. In our 
ecaitorial iast month we mentioned the dane- 
ers thet can arise from a vowerful hand-in- 
hand egreement between 4 huge “defense” or- 
ganization ana the big business and banking 
interests thet can profit richly from work- 
ing “agreements” with the same. Congress ana 
the american People hed best loox closely st 
what is being done with the billions ve are 
spending for “aefense”, or we will 611 wake 
up some day to find the watch-aog has turn- 
ed into the master and we the slaves. 








(4) Cartels. There were a lot of these (in- 
ternationel ones) before the war. There are 
ugly stories by certain of the foreign com- 
mentators to the effect that our authorities 
in Germany hevent yet broken these up despite 
double-tealk about their intention to «ao so. 
Here in america, the Federal Trade Commiss- 
ion has accused slmost every major industry 
of forming associstions to fix prices. Many 
have been found guilty. anda then, there ere 
the unions whose shortsighted leaders fight 
to "make" work at the public's expense..anda 
the whole problem of Intolerance...Yes, De- 
mocracy and the good life can only be earn- 
ed by our wanting them hard enough: All ofus. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Herris 





WHERE DO YOU PLACE THE EMPHASIS? 





So long as you write verse in a set form, 
invented either by yourself or someone else, 
you have no trouble with line endings. There 
is just no question about it. For the place 
where the line will end is pre-determined. It 
will stop after the fifth foot if youre writ- 
ing 6 sonnet, or, alternatingly, at the end 
of the fourth and third, if you use popular 
balled meter. But when you start to write a 
type of verse with varying line lengths, you 
may have trouble unless you understand thor- 
oughly the principle behina line divisions. 


It is the principle of EMPHASIS, which is 
responsible for many of the other very com- 
mon practices in poetry, 3 principle stsend- 
ing behind many of the rules. In fact, it is 
the fundementel behind poetry. It's the ree 
son why @ poet picks one subject out of the 
many to make into 8s poem. He wishes to give 
emphasis to something he sees, feels or ex- 
periences. So he makes that subject, object 
or whet-heve-you, which might otherwise pass 
unnoticed, into a poem. 


We select in order to emphasize. fe choose 
one new-born calf out of all new-bern calves 
to be the subject of «6 poem. We choose one 
kitten out of all felines, one robin out of 
8ll birds, because @ poem about one specif- 
ic robin vill emphasize robins in general & 
do it fer more effectively than 6 poem just 
about robins in general. 


We write in rhythms end cadences in order 
to bring emphasis upon certain words ve wish 
to stand out among others. We use sllitere- 
tion, assonence and rhyme for the same res- 
son. Emphasis is the principle behind repet- 
ition. The second rhyme is forceful because 
of the first. The refrain is forceful sole- 
ly because it is repeated. The rhyme words, 
and the words of the refrain bring en emphe 
sis to ideas through repetition of the souna 
(not necessarily the repetition of the idea). 


The principle behinc variation of meter is 
also emphssis. “hen you shift the emphasis, 
you vary @ monotcnous meter. (Substituting 
one foot for another is a method of shifting 
the emphasis. adding a foot to a line, leav- 
ing one out, are other methods. Repetition 
of certain sounds in woras pleces emphasis, 
naturelly, on those words ana the iae@és they 
convey.) 


If you are faced with the problem of where 
to meke line divisions, think of it in con- 
nection with this same principle. Where do 
you wish to plece the emphasis? Words at the 
beginning and ends of lines, because of the 
position, receive more emphasis than the oth- 
er words in the line. Words in short lines, 
also, receive more attention then words in a 
longer line. If you wish one particular word 


to stand out, place it st the beginning, or 
end, or, for the greatest possible emphasis, 
make it the only word in the line! 


lines of poetry ere like the peragraphs in 
prose. If you are writing a news article a- 
bout someone to whom you don't wish to give 
much publicity, you bury his name in the mii- 
dle of a paregrsaph. In verse, words that do 
not warrant publicity, belong within lines. 


To emphasize a staccato rhythm, write the 
verse or poem in short lines. If you desire 
your stanza to flow elong smoothly, without 
interruption, place the line breeks further 
apart. Recently I analyzed 4 poem which, so 
far as the language went, was smooth floring, 
but it was typed in lines of one, two, three, 
and four words. Those lines were extremely, 
obviously artificial, of course, and instead 
of adding to the attractiveness of the poem, 
they were detrimental. Don't measure e line 
by the appeerance it makes on the page. Not 
entirely at least. You must cater tothe eye, 
but at the same time co not forget the ear. 
The very fact that it taxes the eye a small 
fraction of time to jump from the end of one 
line to the beginning of another means that 
there is going to be 4& pause, however tiny. 
The end of @ line acts as 6 comma whether or 
not there is any punctuation. 


One way to find out if your lines endina 
good place is to esk someone else to read a 
poem aloud while you listen. Then you will 
hear it as a reader interprets it. This in- 
terpretation is important to you. It can be 
enlightening. I once read a poem aloud in a 
group. It was by a member of the group. Of 
course I read it ss well as I could, the way 
I thought the suthor intended. 


"Oh, please let me read it,” she cried. "I 
meant it this way!" It was quite a different 
poem. She placed the emphasis where only she 
could, because it haa come out of her. But 
the guideposts she had put up for her read- 
ers pointec in other directions. She hadn't 
indicated to them how she wanted her poem to 
be spoken. She hed broken a phrese right in 
the midcle, not reslizing that each part of 
it received more emphasis than either ought 
to have. This was because one part was st the 
end of a line ana the other et the beginning 
of the next. She had allowed an unimportant 
word to stand alone in 6 line when she ful- 
iy intenced it to pass unnoticed. It was a 
perfectly good poem. The fault lay in the way 
it was typea on the page. 


Emphasis is an important word in daily liv 
ing. Where it is placed accounts for many of 
the differences in the way people live. Cne 
of Billy's playmates is eslways starched and 
pressed. He stays home to play every day, Our 
Billy wears his trousers unironed, because, 
quite naturally, he would rather have meuse 
the time to take him to the zoo. It is the 
same with poetry as with living. Make that 
principle of emphasis work for you. If you 
don't keep a sharp watch, it works agin you! 
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REQUIREMENTS CF A GOOD MARKET 





JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Geo. aA. Pflaun,. 
ic4 sast ord St., vayton 2, Ohio, writes to 
say that as in past years they are buying a 
lot of their year-round supply of mss. when 
the book is not being published (during the 
summer months). This applies also to—YCUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER and CUR LITTIE MESSENCEx, 
of course. 








Greatest need of the JCM is "stories, all 
types, for chilaren in Grades 3-6. We need 
fables, legends, fairy tales, adventure (a- 
eainst present day or historical background) 
and mystery, sport or seasonal stories. The 
stories can be single part or serials which 
may contain from 2-5 chapters). The single 
or installment lengths shoulc run from 800- 
1200 words." 


Payment,"on acc., is by the story, not by 
the word. Minimum payment for singles or in- 
stallments is §40. Higher payment of course 
is made for stories that are particulerly— 
good. Samples copies and Contributor's Guide 
will be sent on request.” 


Contact the other two books similerly. 


& GREETING CsAkD PUBLISHER TAIKS 





Cne of our WCS Minute Men sent us s tear- 
sheet of an interview in los Angeles TIMES. 


it was given by ary Doenis, one of the dig 
ereeting cerd pu shers. He markets cards, 





incidentally, by home seles, "just like Mr. 
Fuller's brushes." Confined tc a wheelchsir 
by arthritis, he has nevertheless mace es hob- 
by into e& successful business. 


"The difficulty in getting suitable verse 
for greeting cards,' he ssic, "is the neces- 
sery 'me-to-you' appeal. Many goca poets ao 
not get the knack at all. dowever, some pro- 
fessional writers do." He recelled the suc- 
cess of J.P. Mckvoy, which is legendary. He 
started w ereeting card verse, wrote fic- 
tion, humor, musicsl comedies, and ended up 
on READERS' DIGEST. 





"Card manufecturers psy well if they find 
the right stuff. A lot of it is pretty bad, 
from a merketing angle. tie do the best that 
we cén...csome very good cards are not writ- 
ten in verse 6t sll. A clever line in prose 
does the trick.” Design is very importsnt ¢ 
top artists sre used. But he himself strives 
for "tactile" value—something one wants to 
touch. New idess for design, materials, color 
ere welcome, he says. (I've hesurc writers in 
the industry doubt this. Hd.) 


The industry has a cross-section: some old 
fashioned, some mocern; some corny,some ul- 
tra-sophisticated. And new "days" help. The 
big ones, of course, CShristmss, New Year's, 
Mother's Day. tether's Day is "not so hot.” 


a vriter woulc co well to plan a campaign 
based on these ideas; sell an editor novelty 


ideas that would be off the beaten track, & 
yet easy to merchendise. The smart thing is 
to keep away from the obvious "days" & types 
that everyone tries to hit. Study the card- 
stands, talk to the sales people, then do a 
novelty similar, but original, for a day or 
type that sells well but which does not at- 
tract hosrds of inexperienced writers. You 
have to think how the editors think and al- 
so out-think the hams and the professionals 
both! You can co it, if you sre clever. 


PICTURE OF THINGS TO COME 





Rend McNally & Co. are bringing out a new 
"Cosmopolitan’ World Atlas. The pre-publica- 
tion price is 910.00. It will be glc.50 ef- 
ter October lst, 1949. Let us know soon, if 


you wf{sh one. 








Thomas Y. Crowell Co. is re-issuing "COM- 
FW y 5. Stephenson Smith, 92.95. 
First published in 1935, it has been revised. 


It will be avsileable in lste August. 


We gather the book business looks kind of 
punk for the summer to The Personal 800k Shoo 
chein in Boston. They sre offering "to book 
stores end libraries only” 9 long list (fic 
tion and non-fiction) at practically 6 half 
of reteil price. authors such as: EKlizsbeth 
Bowen, Tom lea, John Marguand, Ilka Chase « 
many others sre smong those receiving 4 not 
especially popular heave-ho. On the slightly 
older list an order of 200 mixed titles can 
get you a price 8s low as lo? net. Oh, the 
writing business is wonderful. anc who ssia 
thet writers are not chattels, the same as— 
ball pléyers! 








ierlin Press, 007 Fifth Ave., \YC 17, hes 
been organized and will specialize on "how- 
to ana science-fiction books. Two antholog- 
ies in the latter field are alreaay planned 
for publication soon.” 


dastings House will publish in sugust "The 
american Guide” st $7.00. «a very useful ref- 
erence book for writers everywhere. 








REWRITE PICKS THO WINNERS 





The prize winners in REWRITS'S "How's Your 
aes Aver ees contests ere: Mrs. Marjo- 
rie McClellen int enc Carrie ssthner HRamm- 
il, who is also tne leading Minute sien aur- 
Ing the first querter of 1949. Announcement 
of the winners was crovded out of the pages 
last month. These are informal contests RE- 
WRITE runs to encourage writers to (1) help 
themselves end (2) help each other. To the 
degree thet they do the latter, they ao the 
former, we firmly believe. 








Note: as is our custom, copies of REWRITE 
are being sent to most of the writers’ con- 
ferences. Your subscriptions and your back- 
ing of our effort to bring you a really good 
writers' magazine will greatly aid us to im 
prove the monthly fere we bring you. We ere 
sincere in wishing to help writersto sell. 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





MARK MY WORDS. John B. Opdycke. Harper and 

rothers. 90.00. This is a new kind of the- 
saurus. By the author of the popular books, 
"SAY WHaT YOU MEAN", "GET IT RIGHT”, Ete. A 
sentence from a book megazine or newspaper, 
used as an example, serves to introduce the 
discussions of the related words groups. In 
an informal, chatty, but creative manner, a 
number of distinctions are carefully drawn. 
An index helps to find desired words quick- 
ly. An excellent guide to usage end author- 
itative control of words. (Note: this book, 
unfortunately arrived too late for inclusion 
on P. 16, this issue.) A WRITERS' 300K CLUB 
Selection. 








LITERARY MARKET PIACE, 1949. Anne Richter.. 
R.en.Bowker Co. 95.00. Not a market list, but 
a@ véry valuable address file of publishers, 
associations, etc. Handy, convenient useful. 





Buy AIL your books through—wWRITERS' BOOK 

CLUB. You save yourself money; you help RE- 

» and WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE to serve 
more writers more efficiently and fully. 








The WCS Circulating Librery ($2.00 so year 
plus postsge both ways) brings many of these 
books to you on loan, thus giving you an op- 
oortunity to study them before you buy them 
Just another WCS service for writers. 





WCS FOLK ARE JUST EVERYWHERE 


Key Nylen (Katherine Fohrman), one of our 
wcS vant iy, has just been appointed program 
director of WsXl Fil, St. Charles, 11ll. 


A FEW PEBBLES A DAY CAN MAKE YOU RICH 








Grace Stillman Minck, Anacortes, Washing- 
ton, one of our Wes Family does a local col- 
umn, "This and That”, over the by-line lin- 
da Colby. Here are two good thoughts we saw 
aT Fecentiy: 





"Our knowledge is the amassed thought end 
experience of innumerable minds." 


"Every fact that is learned becomes 4 key 
to other facts." 


E. L. Youman 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION STIPULATIONS 


Mrs. Rosalyn Lebow (Adar Nisson Associates) 
of NYC, has Filet a stipulation with the FIC 
no longer to misrepresent a 40-page list of 
U.S. book publishers as being her “original” 
publication, a “volume” and priced at $10.. 
H.W.Wilson Co. formerly sold it at 0c. 


Evershar Inc. have also agreed that their 
ball point Eversherp CA pen should not car- 
ry a guarantee a "cannot or will not” 
leak. 





PEOPIE ENJOY THE FAMILIAR 





The headline was composed by Elva, when I 
told her about Graham Hunter selling a humor 
piece about his garden being torn up by his 
neighbor's chickens. It was a femiliar yarn 
expressed in a new way end filled out with 4 
pair of rough sketches, which he also show- 
ed the editor. 


That seems to be one characteristic ofal- 
most ell the light humorous verse sand prose 
pieces. It is the one thing in common which 
they all have. I have watched es number of the 
well known humorists, including quite a bit 
of Hunter's cartoons. They all seem to take 
familiar or seasonally timely situations to 
serve 8s news-pegs. Perhaps one of the best 
examples is the currently best-seller, that 
new book, "The Bride's Father", by the same 
writer, zd Streeter, who wrote "Dere Mable” 
at the helght of the first world war. Prec- 
tically everyone is interested in weddings, 
especially Society affsirs. Almost all read- 
ers are pre-conditioned to laugh at such an 
old stock charecter-type as the prospective 
father-in-law. Half the oldest and corniest 
jokes are built around this humor theme. it 
was only necessary, therefore, to get a new 
angle. The publishers very cannily took for 





their "trade mark” eae picture by Gluyas Wil- 
liams, showing the fashionably edorned fath- 


er going down the aisle alone, unders spot- 
light and followed by the catcalls & point- 
ed fingers of a jibing congregation. No one 
could possibly buy the book under a misappre 
hension as to what it is about. 


That is the trick, to get a new sngle. On 
the same page with Hunter's piece was anoth 
er about baseball. Who has not stopped at a 
filling station on a week-end and heara the 
radio report of the attendant's favorites?. 
At least one writer, however, fillec up with 
something besides gas. He got a story outof 
the commonplace. an imaginsery wife tola the 
reader sbout the fatal "mistake" made by her 
husband, who neglected to display an immed- 
iate interest in the game. The snapper con- 
sisted of her apology for keeping this gas- 
monkey overtime on a holiday. "Oh," he said, 
I wouldn't have gone home anyway until after 
the game." Do you see how it is done? I re- 
call thet 1 sold two fillers years ago toan 
editor, who saia my subject made him holahis 
nose and retch violently. But he used both of 
these yarns about—Christmas cards. 


A successful method, then, I would gather, 
for selling humorous vieces, is to pick out 
familiar occasions, or activities of es large 
number of persons. Say to yourself you will 
write a piece about this general theme. A- 
void the commoner ones and you automatical- 
ly score a second acceptance factor. Then, 
think the idea through carefully. Jot down 
all the possible gags. Discard the poorer— 
or rephrase them. Strive not for originali- 
ty of ideas, but for novelty of treatment & 
your own style of humor. The more you think, 
the fresher will be your angle. 
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DO YCU KNCW WHAT A STORY IS? 





In her anthology of her own stories (pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co. and reviewed onP. 
15, this issue), Mrs. Adela Rogers St. Johns 
makes an interesting point. In her foreword 
she writes: "...In the deadline racket, you 
learn first and fast one prime, initial, bes 
ic, fundamental fact. One which most of the 
young vriters of today, who haven't had that 
advantege, seem to miss entirely. 





"You learn always and forever that the sto- 
ry must come ahead of how it is written. 





"Inthe finished product, maybe, they ereof 
equal importance. Nevertheless, the story— 
a story to tell—comes first. What you have 
to say must be there before how you say it— 
can matter.” 


Thet is a truism thet most inexperienced, 
beginning writers like to dodge. One of the 
things that I notice about most writers who 
succeed (artistically as well as commercial- 
ly) is that they all have learned this les- 
son somewhere. They all of them have an urge 
to write, yes. But not until they've learn- 
ed to tell a story, do they get anywhere in 
the writing field. A point and suspense. 


A very few of these writers have an inher 
ited flere for telling a story. But as Mrs. 
St. Johns says, "I don't think it's heredi- 
ty, I think it's environment.” Her children 
have certeinly served their apprenticeship. 
She herself has worked forand under many of 
the great editors in the newspsper and mag- 
azine fields. In addition to the ruthlessly 
compelling speed of deadlines, she has dis- 
covered the discipline of telling a story in 
a few words, and telling it with sharp, em- 
phatic drama and visualization. She has en- 
ergy, vitality and fluency with words. But 
without the ability to compress that flood, 
to make it serve her purpose, it would be a 
wild rush over the dam. 


Styles and degrees of popularity come and 
go, but if you can make a reader's eyes bug 
out, make him desf to the dinner-bell or to 
his ordinary interests, you have something. 
Esther Forbes, a great story-teller, in the 
quelity field as compared to Lirs. St. Johns 
in the commercial magazines, calls that na- 
tive talent "nerrative drive”. There are on- 
ly a very few stories in the ordinary runof 
yarns that have this much-to-be-desired on- 
rush of excitement. Mostly, it is manufact- 
ured by skilful, competent esuthors who have 
the imagination to sense it in their mater- 
ial. And who heave the will to study the ma- 
gazines and books until they recognize what 
narrative drive is. 


Now my Ded was a college professor, and a 
good one, too, who had the gift of making a 
subject lixe ancient Greek intensely excit- 
ing to young college boys desiring merely a 
passing mark. He wanted to be a writer, but 
although you will find he could tell a darn 


good story (see his adaptations in the "100 
Best Novels", a feature originated by Edwin 
A. crozier, former publisher of—The Boston 
POsT, and still selling in book form), he re 
fusea to learn the basic fundamental that a 
story is something specific thet grips your 
reeder. It is true as irs. St. Johns states 
that what you have to say is more important 
than how. But every one of us must sat first 
learn that the demands of editors « readers 
must be met. The torrent that is rising up, 
and sweeping us sway has form and substance 
That was the first lesson my father quietly, 
unconsciously taught me. (Incidentally, Lr. 
Grozier gave me my first chance to write an 
originel piece and "fill a hole" in his enm- 


inent Sunday POST.) 


If the first essential of a "story" is the 
rough, but specific form it takes in an au- 
thor's mind, the second is the purpose, ana 
meaning it carries for him. Unless a writer 
knows with all his senses whst he has to say 
and feels with every fiber of his mental and 
emotional being that it is important, he has 
no real story. This is the beginning of the 
"line of interest” that Somerset Maugham has 
said is the most important single rector in 
eve story and any kind of writing. Up to 
this point, in spite of what I have said e- 
bout form and Mrs. St. Johns has said about 
story, you have only a rough ides, ea feeling 
as instinctive as love at first sight, that 
you have a story. But when you see meaning, 
when you begin to understand why you've got 
to write this particular story, you've tak- 
en the first step toward laying down e keel 
that binds and holds your story together. 


The third essential of a story is thet it 
have 6 beginning, a middle and an end. Your 
line of interest commences to take hold the 
moment you explore your story suffictently. 
and thet means that with a burst of insight 
you excleim to yourself: "Why this situation 
began when"—. It may have had its roots in 
the dim end distant past. But the match was 
touched to the fuse when—. I am reading an 
exciting novel of tenant farmers. The writ- 
er has ea vague, foggy idea of what his sto- 
ry is, but he has not clarified it, nor em- 
phasized and intensified it by building up a 
clean-cut issue. The story began when farm- 
er Tom knocked on his neighbor's door, & it 
was opened by & girl, who swept him off his 
feet. At that moment the clash betveen a de- 
sire to own lend and his love for Lulu came 
into being. All the rest is secondery. And 
just as in the bursting of a bomb, there is 
the lighting of the fuse, the explosion and 
result, so in a story there is the Situation 
the Conflict end the Outcome. It is 4s sim- 
ple as that. and should be workea out thus- 
ly, until the writer has achieved enough ex- 
perience to plot a more complex chain of e- 
vents. 


Finally, a story has emotional intensity, 
the flow ana sense of continuity of a river 
at flood stage. It sweeps everything before 
it. It is inevitable es well as dramstic. 
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WHAT ABOUT MS. RECORD CARDS? 





Graham Hunter, who sells a lot of cartoon 
and humor stuff, sent us a printed Ms. Kec- 
ord Card the other dey. It is not a 
for &@ model, but neither is it particulerly 
good. It was headed up this way: 

Title 


No. words 





NO. 


Illustrations Postage 


bad one 


Comment: 


I agree with Graham thst the simpler, the 
better is the system you use. This one (4x6 
cards) gives space for sending 4 ms. out ll 
times. No rulings on the back. (The additian 
of an equal number of lines on the back hss 
8 distinct edvantege for inexperienced guys 
or hard-to-sell mss.) Cards, incicdentslly,I 
think are more flexible than a book, unless 
possibly you use a loose-leaf notebook. But 
even so, I would prefer a card file. It is 





Acc. or | Date 
Ret'd Pub. 


Date Magazine | address 


My own system is a dual one. I always use 
two sets of 3x5 index cards (they are easi- 
er to obtain). One of my card files records 
the travels of the ms. Thusly: (1) 
Title 


No. words 


Neagezine | Out | In | acc. | Pub. | Paid 


The advantsge of this system is thet mss. 
can be accounted for et once. But elso your 
selling record at any one of your establish- 
ed markets is instantly visualizea. (You do 
not meke the mistake of overselling en edi- 
tor. Nor do you leave him empty-hanaed.) and 
how good 8 payer he is, whether your rete has 
gone up or fallen, etc. These records don't 
require much lining up. Indeed, they can be 
easily prepsred at home. Yet they will help 
you to keep eccurate accounts and edd sales 
Good records stimulate sales. 


Far from Easy 


by LENARD KAUFMAN 








more susceptible of 
classification ac- 
cording to types. 


Date 


| Amount | Remarks 
Peid 





4 second file covers the individusl msega- 
zines to which j have sold. It carries more 
informetion about the money end of the sséle 
rather then travel history. Thusly: (2) 


Magazine 
Acc. or 
Dete | Title | Pub. | Paid | Rate | Pub. 


any system of this kind should be supple- 

mented by a good personsl morgue. You ought 

to have two copies of every tearsheet. More 

copies are often preferable, if you wish to 

show them to ean editor and do not intend to 
bother him by asking him to return them. 

Incidentelly, it is well to date all your 

clippings, even if you have the record on a 

card. This will save you referring beck ana 

you will fina thet no two magazines use the 

same system of date-lining their pages, (It 

is equally annoying when the editor 

in charge of make-up cuts your sto- 

ry into grotesque portions of e par- 

agraph or column in order to spread 

it wiaely among the so&p edvs. and 

prints it back to back, so that you 


HE DAY last spring when the first review 
of my first novel appeared in a New York 
paper, I discovered that I was an author. My 
triends, most of whom are not writers, called 
ine up to congratulate me, remarking how lucky 
I was, how wonderful it must be just to write 
all day, and what an easy way it was to earn 
a living. It is wonderful, but it isn’t so much 
luck and it isn’t at all easy. A writer writes, not 
because writing is fun, but because he can’t 
help writing 
Whiting 1s the hardest, dreariest kind of work 
No sight is more depressing than a wasteland 
of white paper waiting to be filled with death 
less prose. No craft is apt to give you more 
ot a feeling of self-consciousness: you ask your 
sclf. “How will this read ten years from now 
between hard covers? Will my readers under 
What will the reviewers say? Will 
1 book club buy me? Will the movies touch 
me?" And after you've asked yourself these and 
1 nulhon other questions, you decide, if you 
really are a writer, that you don't really care 
You're going to write because you've got to 
write, because you've got something to say and 
you're going to say it. You sit down with only 
1 mind full of ideas and a supply of personal 
integrity. ‘Those are the qnalities that come 
through the white paper if anything does. Out 
ule of that, there is only discipline, coherence 
md ability in varying degree 
But the serious Amencan writer—and by that 
we don't mean the writer who takes himself 
criously because all writers do—finds himself 


tund me? 


MeClurg's 300K NEWS—by the author of "Tender Mercy" 





confronted with problems that reach beyond his 
own four walls. What he writes he wants to 
have published. He knows that selling books is, 
im many respects, like selling any other com 
modity. The public is supposed to want certain 
kinds of books: historical romances with heavy 
bedroom scenes, family chronicles, war stories 
and anything in the non-fiction category. So, 
if he wants to be published, he sits down with 
a set of restraints that have nothing to do with 
his artistic intentions. His work, which is sup 
posed to be an art, becomes colored by excessive 
commercialism unless he can find a publisher 
ind, through that publisher, a reading public 
who will take him to their hearts. 

If the young writer is fortunate enough to 
achieve publication, he will have further ques 
tions to ask and perhaps a thorough re evaluation 
to make of his position. He will decide, after 
the reviews have worn off, where he is and 
where he is bound for. He can, of course, rest 
on his one-shot laurels, or he can write the 
same kind of book over and over with slight 
variations, or he can go on from there really to 
write and practice—much as a physician does— 
with the hope that he will produce a succession 
of works which will be as rewarding to his 
readers as they are to him. But, above all, he 
will realize he has a responsibility to his readers, 
ind that he has to vie with the movies, with 
radio and with that latest eve strain, television, 
not only to lure his followers to the reading 
lamp but to keep them there and make them 
want to come back for more. 


have to cut up two copies to get on- 
ly one. Who ceres sbout authors, or 
wasted acres—of newsnrint? 


WCS CIRCULATING LIBRARY 





We have increased the efficiency, 
we think, of the WCS Library. We can 
now have a card-file for every book 
and every borrowing member. We shall 
be able to offer speedier service aA 


waiting list for each title will be 
maintained, too. 


As most reacers of REWRITE xknor, a 
very nominal fee of g2 per year ana 
the postage charge both ways is 4ll 
you have to pay for the privilege of 
reading the books we review. We al- 
so try to stock several copies of 4 
number of the popular books.——Wrbt- 
ers thus have a chance to sample, « 
see what books they wish to buy for 
their libraries. 


we started this service during the 
war. It has helped many reeders who 
live in smell towns. 
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THE "WHY" OF SINGLE VIEWPOINT 





One of the most difficult things for most 
beginning writers to learn is the necessity 
of keeping to a single viewpoint in a short 
story. The reasons why they can't or do not 
wish to are legion. They range from inepti- 
tude to fancied artistic craftsmanship. The 
critic can only offer his opinion, and, more 
important, his experience. But the editor== 
less obliging and shorter with words, can é& 
does send his rejection slip. The fact that 
he does not bother to explain why, is often 
regrettable, but nonetheless justifiable. He 
does not heve the time to teach every writ- 
er how to practice his creft. 


The reason why in 99 cases out of 100 your 
chosen viewpoint in the story should be one 
single viewpoint is a pedestrianly practical 
one. The reader wants to "live” the story— 
to identify himself with one of the charac- 
ters, to see and hear and feel the dramatic 
right-here-and-now action @s if it were his 
own. Obviously, he sannot do this if in one 
scene he is one cherecter, in another a sec- 
ond and in a third still another cheracter. 
Full enjoyment of a story and full partioci- 
pation are the strongest arguments for that 
single viewpoint that the nasty old critics 
and textbooks are always calling for. To a- 
chieve full enjoyment and full participation 
it isselmost obligatory to keep to a single 
viewpoint. At least it is very true what any 
number of reputable agents have insisted on 
repeatedly, namely, that a writer ought al- 
ways to keep to the single viewpoint—until 
he has thoroughly mastered it. And that, of 
course, means until he can sell about es he 
wishes to. In other words, until he is able 
to point to a market and then write a story 
for it thet will stick. and do this repeat- 
edly over ea period of months. 


Just for the record, let's define two im- 
portant words. VIEWPOINT: the point of view 
of that character you, the author, select as 
the MC and about whom you wish to tell this 
particuler story. ANGIE OF NARRATION. Your 
point of view for telling the story. You do 
not necessarily need to be in the MC's mind 
to tell it from his viewpoint. It can be his 
story directly, or it oan be his indirectly. 
Participating cheracters, or even observing 
characters who merely sit on the sidelines, 
ere capable of telling the story sbout anMCG 
It is still his story and the reader thinks 
only of the MC with whom he identifies him- 
self. Finelly, the author can use the "fly- 
on-the-wall" viewpoint of the author seeing 
all, hearing all and feeling all in the in- 
terest of the MC. 





This latter angle is a difficult one. The 
inexperienced writer finds it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between an “invisible” 
author who is partislly omniscient, but re- 
maining outside the story, and the unskill- 
ed one, who steps in and moves the cheract- 
ers hither and yon according to his own ar- 
bitrary inclinations. Yet the first tells a 


living, emotionalized story, while the sec- 
ond merely makes flat statements abouta set 
of wooden characters. 


let me review for you the fundementals of 
viewpoint. I will try to show you the easi- 
est ways of using it. If you can master the 
half-dozen or so principles lined up in the 
following peregrephs, there should never be 
any confusion in your mss. with respect to a 
problem in viewpoint. Remember, keep your eye 
eternally on the reader. 


(1) MC'S Viewpoint. You pretend you ere the 
reel If. You report in his own words and own 
thoughts exactly what you see and hear, and 
most importent of all, feel. This does not, 
of course, call for constant and continuous 
reflection by the MC about the situation On 
the contrary, you re-act (in your mind's ey@ 
exactly as you would, for example, when you 
go into court to explain that you were most 
certainly not speeding through an intersec- 
tion. Or when you propose to your best girl 
or prepare to settle with your wife, who is 
desirous of going to Reno. You live eccord- 
ing to the natural laws of human existence, 
the best scene you can create. 


(A) Subjective to yourself. You go inside 
your own mind. You reflect, when the dramat 
ic action stirs and stimulates you. You do 
and ect and plen the best you know how. 


(B) Objective to all others. You never go 
inside the other characters. You fece then, 
just as you would in real life. You listen, 
observe, pick up crumbs of information, and 
interpret them as you would in real life. In 
dramatic, realistic scenes you try to fight 
for and achieve the goals you have set out to 
gain. 








(2) Participating Character's Viewpoint. The 


same rules apply here as in the angle. 
The difference lies in that word “angle”. A 
cheracter outside the MC is telling the sto 
ry instead of the MC. T€ is still the latt- 
er's story, but we've shifted the angle, to 
get a better perspective. A modest man cart 
recount a hero's deed, or tell what happen- 
ed after he died. Sometimes more suspenge is 
created if e cheracter who does not know ev- 
erything at first, tells the story. Bear in 
mind the (A) and (B) factors. Now you can go 
into the story-teller's mind, but not thatof 
the MC: 


(3) Observing Character's Viewpoint. You've 
moved one step nearer the sidelines. Again, 
the same rules of (A) and (B) apply. 





(A) Observing Cheracter visible. He tells 
the story at the time it happens. He is on 
the stage, but he takes no part. Again, the 
angle and the perspective is what counts. 





(B) Observing Character invisible. Now he 
is independent o me and place. He may be 
telling the story years after it happened.. 
He is freer than in the previous angles. He 
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does not depend entirely on being right "on 
stage” to give the story vividness. He se- 
lects time and place, the scenes that will, 
easily end naturally, permit the resder el- 
ways to essociate himself with the MC. But 
he enjoys a type of omniscience thet no one 
of us can possibly enjoy, if we live events 
exactly as they umroll. sna that is the ob- 
vious handicap of identifying ourselves too 
closely with the MC. We can cut away the im- 
material and trivial, but we can only exper- 
ience just what the MC actually does in his 
own corporal existence. 


This brings up the problem of Omniscience 
First, it is well to remember that so-call- 
ed omniscience rests solely in the author, é 
through his skill, in the reader. It is one 
of the sdvantages over ordinary life, which 
fiction gives us. But in its best sense you 
will find that it usually derives more from 
the angle from which you tell a story than a 
concrete assumption of an arbitrary or mir- 
eculous power. 


Writers sometimes forget that even charec- 
ters in fiction cannot overcome the naturel 
laws under which we live. They are limited, 
just as we are, by the physical range of the 
human body, the ability to see and hear and 
feel only in one place at a time in terms of 
time and space. We achieve implied omnisci- 
ence by permitting the reader to see around 
@ corner. and we do this largely by select- 
ing the right or stretegically "best" view- 
point. 


Let me illustrate. When we decide to stay 
with the MC and be limited entirely by what 
he can see and hear ana feel, we have no ad- 
vantage over real life. We are limited just 
as in life by the human body of the MC (our 
self). But when we switch our angle to that 
of a spectetor, we have omniscience because 
we combine two angles: we watch froma side- 
line seat, but we are still (mentally) that 
MC with whom we are identifying ourselves. 


But now let us consider true omniscience,. 
Actual omniscience is not achieved by skil- 
ful distortion or enlarging of the "natural" 
laws. Rather it is done by giving the writ- 
er additional powers which he does not have 
in real life. In a word, it is accomplished 
by allowing the author the convention (rule) 
of being able to go into the minds of other 
characters than the MC. This is something a 
person cannot do in real life. We can think 
or deduce that someone else is thinking and 
feeling in a certain way from what he does, 
says, expresses in gesture or facial panto- 
mime. But we cannot go into his mind, actu- 
ally see what he is thinking. 


Partial Omniscience. This is ususlly done 
by the fly-on-the-wall method. It can also 
be done in a much more complicated manner by 
the multiple viewpoint story. This technique 
is only for experts, however. No writer has 
any sense, who tries to handle complicated, 
tricky viewpoints and angles of narration be 





fore he has mastered thoroughly the simple, 
easy and fundemental ones. (Please read the 
last sentence sgain. and again!) 


This type of psrtiel omniscience in which 
we are now interested, represents a divided 
viewpoint. Instead of handling the viewpoint 
of the MO from the angle of a participating 
or observing charecter in the story, you do 
it by putting the camera directly behind or 
over the shoulder of the MC. The invisible, 
non-perticipating "fly", who may be a char- 
acter or even the author talking the story, 
so to speak, shares the viewpoint of the MC, 
but being behind the MC, and outside of his 
body, he can see a great deal more than the 
MC. He has @ perspective the MC lacks. This 
type of omniscience does not permit the au- 
thor to go into everyone's mind. But it has 
the advantage of allowing him greater free- 
aom than if he were confined to the hiCs own 
body. Nor does it ever allow the author the 
right to step into the story and make flat, 
dull statements about the characters. 


This is the root of the trouble and where 
most inexperienced writers get tangleaup. I 
reed a story recently in which the suthor got 
into the story with both feet. It was full 
of such flat statements as: "Janie Roberts, 
who was fat ana fortyish, with deep red eyes 
ana dark brown curls, shoulda heve got up to 
answer the telephone. But she didn't." aAn- 
other story began something like this: "The 
adiningroom of the Dobson home presented one 
of the strangest sights on earth on a night 
in January, 1906. Mr. D. was stretched out, 
in his easy chsir, reading the evening pap- 
er. Martha reclined on the sofa. Donie".... 
Do you see what thet does to the illusionof 
reality? The reader just can't imagine that 
he is living a real experience. He is being 
told it by the author, who never lets eith- 
er the characters or the reader slone. Al- 
ways he keeps tight hold of their hands and 
drags them slong like naughty children. 


In contrast, here is 6 brief resume, from 
"Shut the Door after You” by Hemlen Hunt in 
the Mey, ; oe TOME JOURNAL. inci- 
dentally, note how she tekes you into one of 
several flashbacks in @ single line of nar- 
ration. The story opens with the MC, a girl 
living elone on Boston's Beacon Hill, think- 
ing out loud her well emotionsalized thought 
about walking through the Public Gardens a- 
lone, the day before her former fiance is to 
be married in Cleveland. (This latter fact, 
it should be expleined, is known to the au- 
thor and the girl, but not to the reader. It 
is released in the fleshbeck that immediate 
ly follows.) We see the girl walking through 
the Gardens. Then: 





"Wheat had mede her remember today wes hev- 
ing lunch with Bill Meyer, who had been one 
of the old group. 


"'I suppose you know Skid's going to bemer 
ried tomorrow,’ he said kindly, not looking 
at her to see how she took the news." 
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Notice how easily the flashbeck is start- 
ed. A luncheon deste is all we needa to know. 
The reader fills in his own picture agsinst 
8 Boston background, if he is familiar with 
the city; against the backgrounc of a busi- 
ness environment, if he does not know Bostan. 
And if you wish to see how the partially om- 
niscient viewpoint works, read over the tag 
following the line of dislogue. If she hed 
been thinking thst, would she have express- 
ed it in quite those words? 


Finslly, there is Totel Omniscience. This 
is done by the author nermitting himself the 
privilege of going into the minds of ell of 
the cheracters. Moreover, in its fullest ex- 
tent it sllows the writer to "go anywhere in 
the story in terms of Time and Space." Thus, 
he can start with the MC ena then shift ov- 
er to the villain, who msy be plotting dev- 
ilish devices in 6 cistant city. This type 
of story was very populsr se few generetions 
ago. Butits obvious that such a technique— 
comparable to the "told" story—is incapsbie 
of surviving in a dsy that demanas the com- 
plete dramatizing of a story. There is very 
little illusion of reality when the authors 
domination of the characters and their bace 
€rounad is so complete that he can flout all 
the nétural laws under which we live. 





You see, there is @ paradox in this mstt- 
er of cresting a story. The reader wants to 
combine the angle of and the sll embrasive, 
8ll-seeing vision cf God, with the very hu- 
men ability to feel the story as if it were 
his own. If you make the story too realist- 
ic, or on the contrary give him too much of 
the infinite vovwer of God, you defeat your- 
self. Illusion is everything. You must make 
the reader feel that this is life, and life 
is like this gripping, heartwarming dramat- 
ic fare thst you set before him. But in the 
same breath you must give him 2 greater and 
more sensitive awareness of the over-tones, 
the subtle meanings of every minute emotion 
thst he possesses in resl life. 


The secret of successful handling of this 
vexatious problem of viewpoint is always to 
keep in mind: (1) whose story is it? Viho is 
the MC? And (2) from what angle sm I plann- 
ing to tell it? When you have at last founda 
the answers to these two questions, keep to 
your resulting line of interest. Be consis- 
tent, don't change horses in mid-stream. Do 
not hesitate to change either the MC or the 
angle, while you are planning the story. But 
when you go out in front of the readers, do 
not alter the script. Stick to the LiC, stick 
to the engle you think is the best one. 


remember that every viewpoint, every sngle 
has some advantages and some disadvantages. 
There is probably no perfect story. A great 
artist could undoubtedly tell most stories, 
at lesst the ones you read in the slick maé- 


gazines, from another angle and get a bett- 
er effect. The thing to do is to think your 
story through from all possible angles, and 
with sll of the characters acting temporar- 


ily as the hero or heroine. See how the sto- 
ry will look and work, if you tell it in 10 
aifferent ways. It won't do you any harm, @ 
you may get some other st»ries out of play- 
ing variations on eae theme. At least, you'll 


get to know whet the various viewpoints and 


angles offer towards telling your story the 
most effective way. And the more you knows- 
bout why you are telling your story, the bet- 
ter the actual telling of the story will be 
and the greater the impact you will achieve 
on the reader. 


In this respect one of the greatest helps 
is to imagine that you are telling the sto- 
ry with the aid of a slow-motion projector. 
Your objective is to get "inside” every one 
of your characters. You must know how every 
one of them feels at any point in the story 
ana how he or she thinks, and what they will 
do and ssy. Therefore, although you're tell- 
ing the story from one specific viewpoint & 
possibly another angle, you must know how sa 
character facing those viewpoints and angles 
will react. There is where your slow motion 
cameras comes in handy. You stop the action. 
You go arouna the table ana view the action 
as it would seem to you, if you weren't the 
MC or the character who is telling the sto- 
ry. 


In other woras, the author must have com- 
plete control of the situation. Better yet, 
he must heave complete understanding of what 
is happening. He must appreciste all the ov- 
ertones snd implications; not only of the di- 
alogue and action, but also the criss-cross 
wed of technique, the significance and also 
the effect of every slightest device, which 
he uses. If he sacrifices a viewnooint or an 
angle to get some advantage from using some 
other viewpoint or sngle, he must know «hat 
effect that will have on the climactic scene 
Sometimes it seems perfectly feasible touse 
a certsin viewpoint or angle; but whena big 
scene comes to be actually written you will 
find yourself in a blind alley. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to use that particular en- 
gle because the character could not possibly 
have Known what he has to know in oraer thet 
he can tell the story as you wsnt him to. 


There is no substitute for thinking every 
story through with the most extreme patience 
and care. Certainly allowing the author the 
privilege of stepping into the story « mov- 
ing the characters around, does not succeed 
in bresking the jam. No, even a sentimental 
love story of the most popular and hackney- 
ea sort represents a mechanism as intricate 
and perfectly balencea as a Swiss watch. The 
author can only hope to make it run natural- 
ly by using extreme cunning, imagination and 
the experience of a lifetime in understand- 
ing people and the technique of putting sto- 
ries together. But that is where the fun of 
the game comes in. and the story-teller who 
is willing to take pains, will find that it 
pays off in larger checks. Slap-happy writ- 
ers may enjoy a brief popularity, but well- 
trained suthors stay up there longer. 





REWRITE 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here is a chsnce for you to compete for a 
number of small prizes on 6 friendly basis. 
The WCS Family includes all who shere writ- 
ing problems and responsibilities with Bill 
end Elva. By helping usto write this column 
you aid us in bringing to you an informal, a 
vivid and specific picture of which editors 
are buying what. It is a hint on merkets. 


Merjorie S. Scheuer 
oems: eYsHtRALD TRIBUNE, N. Y. TIMES 
and RADIO MIRROR, The IMPROVEMENT BRA. 


Marjorie McClellan Flint 
Article: ston A 





POST. 


Helen Langworthy 
Filler: PROFITABLE HCBBIZS. 


Grahem Hunter 
Humor Piece: Christian Science MONITOR. 











Cerrie Esther Hammil 
oems: a ©. Baptist), OUR YOUNG 
WORLD, OT. JOS=PH'S Magazine. 
Articles: an RS. 
Stories: OUR YOUNG woRTD. 


Ruby Pease 
Articles: COILZCTOR-HOBBYIST. Also: num- 


erous pieces for the Maine coast annual 
guide book. 


Evelyn Martin 
ong: omebody's Walking Around in lM 
reams", ROMEO WUSic (itsk pub.) 


Note; we have reprinted the article below 
from MeClurg's BOOK NEWS for several reasons. 


Writing for Spite 


by STANLEY WOODWARD 

















NO IDEA TOO HUMBIE 





There is 8 little story connected with an 
item in—"Batting average” column this month 
Here it is: 





"'Way back last September I wrote you re- 
garding an idea for an article on se man who 
runs a sheet music exchange. You advised me 
such an article would go best in the hobby- 
collecting magazines. I was unfamiliar with 
this field and was very glad for your edvice 
It took several letters to get my data com- 
plete. [est December I submitted it to PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES. Today I received the check. 
Not much money, but the article was brief.” 





Helen Langrorthy 





This is the kina of putting "two and two” 
together that we like. And which we ere of- 
ten able to do, when writers tell us the i- 
deas they heve in mind. It helps them to pay 
the overhead of subscribing to mégezines or 
eerning as they learn. 


We told Helen Langworthy thst wes the «ind 
of idea she ought to be able to use in sev- 
eral non-competitive fields. as above;a lo- 
cal feature story (news or Sundsy section; s 
story (fiction—juvenile or adult). 





YOUR SUPPORT MAXES REWRITE POSSIBIE 





REWRITE has never cut its subscription rate 
by giving "special introductory" offers, or 
luring reacers to psy in advance for sever- 
sl years. We have never‘felt thet to do eny 
of these circulation manoeuvers was fair to 
the hundreds of writers, who have continued 
to support us et the prevailing rate, often 
buying two ana three yesrs at a time and do 

ing the same for their friends. Our 
word-of-mouth goodwill is our best, 
most treasured possession « asset. 





However, we recognize these times 


BOUT two years ago Joe Herzberg, city 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 

got out a book called Late City Edition with 
chapters by department heads, critics, etc. I was 
then sports editor of the Herald Tribune, but 
Joe did not ask me to wnte a chapter. Instead 
he asked Red Smith, the sports columnist. Red 
is a frend of mine and in my opimon 1s the 
best sports writer in the business, Still, I was the 
one on the paper who had made a study of 
sports writing and sports editing and therefore 
I felt slighted. So I sat down and wrote Sports 
Page out of spite 

I wrote it in eight weeks, or I should say 
rather that it was written in eight weeks be 
cause I actually didn’t write it. 1 dictated it to 
a typewriter operated by Verna Law Reamer, 
hereinafter to be referred to as the Ottumwa 
Flash 

Actually I had thought about writing this book 
for several years before Herzberg goaded me 
into doing it. I told my wife about it and she 
knowing my tepugnance for extra writing, was 
taking all bets with those who thought I would 
write it 

However I had gone so far as to write the 
Library of Congress and to spend an afternoon 
in the New York Public Library confirming the 
suspected fact that there was no book on the 
sports page. 


lo the few with whom I talked about my 


vague proposition, the idea of writing such a 
book seemed preposterous. One literateur with 
whom I talked said, “Why im hell don’t you 
give up the idea and write a book about the Ne 
3 elevator im the middie bank 
State Building? 


#t the Empire 


once I had started wrtmg the book 
in trepidation and travail, I discovered that there 
was plenty to say and that it all was in my head 
in orgamzed form 


However 


It was so easy to write that 
the Ottumwa Flash and I frequently turned out 
3,000 words a dav. One dav we did §,006 


The manuscript was delivered to Simon and 
Schuster on April 10, 1948 and on May 13 
1948 the Herald Tnbune decided to pay me off 
and get rid of me. The book had nothing tc 
do with it, and it had nothing to do with the 
book. After getting the axe I made no changes 
except to go through it again with a pencil and 
make all the “ises” into “wases 


I would hke to inform Book News that I am 
not a real author, that I doubt I can ever write 
another book. It is easy, however, for anyone 
to wnte a book about the thing h 
by day 
plumbers 
porters 


I can imagine interesting 
steam shovel operators 


are very tough. So, the WCS Scholer 
ship Fund helps many handicapped or 
shut-in writers. And we heve design- 
ead a number of special rates to meet 
writers' needs. Here they are: 


Complete File—a few issues C.P. But 
for almost 8 yesrs of REWRITE: sub- 
scribers pay $4, non-subscribers $0. 
(West of the Mississippi,add gl.) 


Second Subscriptions (Same address)— 
Many writers like to cut up «& file, 
or hand on copies to a friend. On a 
second sub. (Or as many more as your 
inclination suggests) the fee is on- 
ly $l. (Example: 2 subs., $3.00.).. 
This is handy for writers' clubs. 











Single back copies—for filing, loc. 
n 
, 


ot tesrsheets— "” Oc. 





Library subscriptions—for public li- 
braries, writers’ clubs, etc. $1.0. 








REWRITE 


TWO JUVENILE EDITORS SPEAK THEIR MINDS 





STORY PARADE, Lockie Parker, Man. £4, 200 
Fifth Ave., NYC 10, told a REWRITE Minute Men 
correspondent recently that "We wouldn't be 
interested in running 6 serial (biography), 
but we do use short biogranhical sketches.” 
(She sent our correspondent a sample issue, 
in which sppesred a piece, "Her First Pati- 


ent Was a Dog”.) 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, Gary ClevelandMy- 
ers, nonesdale, Penna., wrote to this writ- 
er, "We con't preach to the child. We nev- 
er print 'should' or ‘ought' from an adult, 
though sometimes from one child to another. 
We assume that any child wants to grow up & 
be happy. Therefore, it's through an appeal to 
this wish that we proceed." (These two notes 
offer valuable tips for writers. Ed.) 








A PERMANENT PRIZE CONTEST 





Pauline Bloom, active member of the Auth- 
ors’ League of America, hss called our atten- 
tion to the continuous querterly competition 
sponsored by the Bureau for Intercultural hi- 
ucstion, 157 West St., } - Prizes 
are 100, $50, and 4 prizes of $25 for pub 
etories that "make a contribution toward the 
breaking down of racial, religious, ana na- 
tionsl prejudices.” The idea is that themes 
should underly story value. The point ought 
not to be made as obvious propaganda, rather 
as 8 genuine, sympathetic contribution to a4 
better understanding of human nature. 





These prizes are in the nature of a bonus 
that writers can pick up with a little plen- 
ning. Miss Bloom ssys thet the sponsor, end 
the judges, of which she is one, would great- 
ly like to swaerd more prizes then they heve 
been doing. We suggest, therefore, that you 
keep this contest in mind. and when you get 
@ story published, send a tearsheet to Con- 
test Editor, B. I. E., 1697 Broadway, NYC19. 


WHAT SENSE IS THERE IN THIS? 





a friend of ours who is ina 
firm selling investment trusts, 
recently showed us some arith- 
metical comparisons of figures 
involving costs end wages. They 
purported to indicate what has 
happened to the dollar in just 
an even 110 years. "thus, wages 
have esdvencea from $6 to $75 a 
week for the same work. This is 
an infletion of the dollar av- 
ereging out to 100% per decade 
for 11 successive decades." 


of charge. 


Luther H 


The statistician has figured 
thet if the same ratio contin- 
ues through 2060, wages will go 
to $983. (But they will never- 
theless bring a worker no more 
perhaps not as mucn in real re- 
turns, as the old §6 wages.) Is 
it time for a change? YES! ~~ 





BCOKS FOR WRITERS 





A_ MANUAL OF STYIE. University of Chicego Press. 
34.00. s is e llth edition of a volume 
that criginated neerly 50 years ago. It is 
a very valuable compendium of typographical 
and other rules useful to writers, printers 
publishers. Everyone dealing in words ought 
to be thoroughly familier with its contents 
A WRITERS' BOOK CIUB Selection. 





111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. Maren Elwooc. Geh- 


rett-Truett-hall. gc.90. This nev book by a 


populer West Coast writing teacher contains 
e@ lerge number of specific "don'ts" for all 
types of writers, professional sand amateur. 
Each mistséke is handled in a short, punchy, 
constructive manner. The book is well organ- 
ized. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





HCW TO WRITE SONGS THAT SEII. arthur xorn.. 





New Copyright Information 
Issued by Library of Congress 


Bulletin Number 14 of the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, containing a new print- 
ing of the “Copyright Law of the United 
States of America,” is now available free 

Combined with it are “The Regulations of 
the Copyright Office,” edited by Sam B. War 
ner, register of copyrights, and approved by 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
jated December 22, 1948. 

The Library of Congress has also printed, 
in the original text and English translation, 
a new copyright statute for the Republic of 
Mexico, as amended to December 31, 1948, 
and put into effect on January 14, 1949 
Copies have been sent to those concerned 
with copyright information 


The PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY 


Greenberg. gc.90. Although this book avoids 
getting involved in any of the msny contro- 
versial aspects of Song 3usiness, it offers 
a first rate general background. It depicts 
visually the techniques of writing and sell- 
ing. It names names of the more reliable pub 
lishers. You will learn your way sround. Ev- 
ery would-be songwriter ought to consult aa 
read carefully this book before going over- 
board snd falling into the clutches of this 
or that songsherk. The latter sre not listed 
among the publishers, a hint in itself. So, 
follow it! A WRKITERS' BOOK CIUS8 Selection. 





NEVER AGAIN, and Cther Stories. Adela Rog- 
ers St. Johns. Doubleday « Co. $5.00. Mrs. 
St. Johns, mother of three writers, mother- 
in-law of Paul Gsllico, is & newspapervroman 
and author of many popular slick short sto- 
ries, ncvelettes, book-lengths, etc. in the 
space of JOU pages she has gathered up sev- 
enteen of her msgazine stories. She includes 
brief, breezy notes as to how and why their 
themes were developed. She writes an intro- 
duction. She is slangy, infcrmel, sentimen- 
tal. But if you wish to learn what emotion- 
alized nerrative drive is, you had certain- 
ly better read this book. You may not enjoy 
her style, but she Knows thet a 
story comes first, how to tell 
it second. She never lets hers 
aie. 





THE MAN WHO MaDs FRIENDS—WITH 
HIMSslt¥. Christopher Morley... 
Doubleday & Co. $4.0U. an old 
newspaperman, Morley has taken 
an important theme: the preser- 
vation of individuslity in the 
age that seeks continuslly and 
persistently to negativise it. 
But Morley's style is exasper- 
atingly punnish (in a puckish, 
as well as verbal manner) that 
most readers will find thisnov 
el very difficult to read. Ve 
leave it to you whether its af- 
fected or not. 





Buy your books at WRITERS' 800K CIUB 








REWRITE 


HERE IS A GOCD REJECTION CHECK 





PROGRESS, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6,. 
Mo., one of the Unity School of Christisni- 
ty magazines, uses a simple, but very sens- 
ible checklist for considering stories sub- 
mitted to it. Here it is: 





CRITERIA FOR JUDGING 





Narrative hook 
Introduction 
Problem 
Characterization 
Motivation 
Conflict 
Suspense 

Crisis 

Climax 
Denouement 

Plot 

Dramatic impact 


Theme 
Action 

Dis logue 
Nerretion 
Plisusibility 
Emotion 
Sincerity 
Style 

Unity 
Trensitions 
Atmosphere 
Setting 


A writer could do very well to use such 4 
chart himself before he sends a story out.. 
an honest and detached appraisal would tell 
him a lot sbout his story. He would be able 
to see whether a given story had any holes. 
An interesting experiment woulda be to place 
published stories under the microscope, too. 
I rather think some writers would arrive at 
a keener apprecistion end grester respect— 
if they did a little checking of this kind. 


The thing to do of course is to take esch 
topic in order. Down the left column first, 
then the right. Ask yourself ss many differ 
ent questions ebout each topic as possible. 
Look at it from a number of angles. For in- 
stance, take one at random, "Plot". Is it a4 
pulp, slick, quality? Is there no recogniz- 
able plgt? Is it convincing? Watertight? Is 
there a week link anywhere? Does it build?. 
That's all that editors and critics do. You 
can tell a great deal by just ordinery com- 
monsense. 


HOW NOT TO PIEASE AN EDITOR 





"FINDINGS OF A MANUSCRIPT READER (Cont. )— 
Much resding time will be saved by the prompt 
return of 811 mss. which reach an editors desk 
accompanied by printed leaflets sbout the av 
thor, usually including the author's photo- 
graph and affirmetive comment from newspap- 
ers on the author's lecture appearsnces. for 
some reason or other, these mss. are-—-never 
any good.” 





Charles W. Morton, The ATIANTIC Bulletin 
HOW TO PLEASE aN EDITOR 








"Year in and year out, the best salesmen— 
for The PROGRESSIVE, and that goes also for 
REWRITE—are its subscribers, you readers— 
who not only tell your friends and acquain- 
tances about the magazine, but do something 
to get it in their mailboxes....We want and 
need new readers.” People who say that they 
cant get elong without REWRITE help usa lot. 





SOME GOOD? PRACTICAI ADVICE 





Here are four (4) good iaeas from TID3, the 
monthly mimeo paper publishea by the numer- 
ous students, who work with "Pfaff", at the 


writers' Workshop of the San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District. Any @ilub or indiviaual 
writer could well apply them. 








(1) The Merket Group. Once a week this band 
of writers meets at 1 PM. (A lunch hour mo- 
ment in the day, take note.) They analyze a 
ms., discuss markets end the likeliness of s 
writer hitting a specific editor with 6 ms. 
The emphasis is on getting the members’ prod 
ucts out of desk drawers and on their way.A 
good idea. We at REWRITE have slways believ- 
ed thoroughly in planned atteck and the en- 
tire elimination of every possible rejection 
factor. In such & progrem the combined wis- 
dom of a group is éslways helpful. And as a 
eroup of writers work seriously together, a 
very valuable cumulative experience is very 
quickly built up. It can't be figured in or- 
ainary dollers and cents, but no inaividuel 
writer working alone can equsél it. 





(2) "It actually heppened." Pointing out an 
irrelevance in this weil of the amateur, the 
editor of TIDE says: "If the mere fact that 
en event occurred were enough to sell 6 rec- 
ord of it, nearly everybody woula be in the 
writing game...Selecting from the mass of— 
dead facts, those most relevant to the cen- 
tral idea and endowing these with life, anc 
vitality is the essence of the writers’ art, 
end acquiring that art usually takes a con- 
siderable conscientious training...Give the 
story life and vigor and it won't makee bit 
of difference whether it is true or not.” 


(5) "Study the Book!" Bettie Kelley, e mem- 
ber o 4 a , Writes in Tris. "af- 
ter a year's attendance at the Writerg Work 


shop, I have reluctantly admitted the neces- 





sity of writing according to an accepted pat 


tern. Like many other beginners, 1 thought it 
stuffy ana boring et first to read textbooks 
But I've learned, via the rejection route— 
that editors demand a definite form ina ms. 
If certain fundamentals are omitted, so sre 
checks. Studying markets is the second bit- 
ter pill. Anyone can write, but a rebel soan 
winds up being the only one who reads hismss 
At least in public.” 


(4) Leisurely writing. "Meny aspiring writ- 
ters are too leisurely about their writing. 
They feil to make up their minds—aet the out- 
set—what it is they want to say, and then, 





stick to sasying thet. Instead, they start out 
along one line, then drift here and there— 
finally reaching their destination bye cir- 
cumlocution or roundabout course. But they 
have lost the reader because their indecis- 
ion has dissipated reader interest, and has 
made an ineffective writing effort. Moral: 
Definitely make up your mind what you real- 
ly want to say, anc then make everything in 
your ms. (everything you do or say) relevsnt 
to that. 





REWRITB 


BE SMART, BE IGNORANT. LISTEN! 





One of the cardinsl wirtues of the better 
reporter is his ability to ask intelligent, 
useful questions. Sidney Shelett, writing in 
THIS WEEK recently, made the comment: "As a 
young reporter, I remember an old editor sho 
used to tell me never to be ashamed to con- 
fess ignorance—never to try to cover up on 
& lack of knowledge by glib patter.” 





The nervous reporter often talks himself, 
by a twist of irony, right out of a story.. 
It is so easy to do the talking instead ofa 
good listening act. It is of course vitally 
important to cross-check on what any person 
tells you. Therefore, you do not reveal all 
that you know. You try to hold out on whom- 
ever you are questioning. You get their view 
before you let them in on whet you know. But 
just @s they may be swayed by what you tell 
them, so they will clem up, if you act as a 
superior know-it-all, or scare them. a good 
reporter sizes his man or woman up quickly. 
He tries to win their confidence by playing 
his cards honestly. He is on their side and 
the sice of law-and-order. I have been giv- 
en many confidences "off the record" because 
I've looked at the story from the other fel- 
low's viewpoint and have tried to help him. 


A genuine interest in the person you ques- 
tion and in his job often gives you a lead, 
which in the long run may supply you with a 
germ for another story. Be curious, be alive. 


A THOUGHT AND A RBMINDER 





In "I Wanted to Write" Kenneth Roberts in 
the final portion of the Appendix, quotes a 





review of one of his books by Jay Lewis, the 
book reviewer for the Norfolk TEDCETAIESP ATH 





In this review lewis utters one of those in- 
triguing half-truths that can mean a lot or 
practicelly nothing, depending upon how much 
the reader reads into them. Here it is: 


"Great writers write rhet they 
feel. The others merely feel what 
they write.” 


Buffalo, say 


The point: PROJECT Feeling: 





A Reminder! The closing dete, 
don orget, of the annual un- 
published, original prize poet- 
ry contest of the AMERICAN PCET- 
RY LEAGUE, Clerence ©. Adams,.. 
7077 West 24th ave., Gary, Ina, 
is June 30th. 


chosen.”’ 


The aPl is still able to fill 
orders for its YEARBOOK, at $1. 


into eireulation 


THIS A SHORT STORY: 





Here is F. Scott Fitzgerald's: 
definition of a short story: 





A (dramatic) narrative told in 
a single mood of high intensity. 


BOOK CLUB AND DEALER 
SALES 


Desmond & Stapleton, Publishers, 
“We 
that the four club selections we have 
had so far have helped enormously 
in the book store sales of the books 


They point out that Frank Luther 
Mott in his Golden Multitudes, a his 
tory of best sellers in the United 
States, suggests that the way to in 
sure a vast popular suecess for a book 
would be to have the publisher give 
away 100,000 copies; and that inas 
much as publishers do not do this, 
the next best device is the book club 

since it puts a great many copies 
immediately—and 
thereby gets a great deal of advertis- 
ing which would not have been se 
cured in any other way. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


A WORD OF CAUTION 





There never wes & time when so many resl- 
ly good books were published simulteneously 
for the benefit of writers. It is true that 
the cost of many of these is still inflated 
as compared to pre-war levels. But it's also 
undeniable that the expenditure, or perhsps 
we should say the investment, of a few dol- 
lars on some of these books will prove more 
beneficiel to serious writers than the much 
greater expense (waste, so faras were concern 
ed!) of buying any of the mail-order courses 
in writing. Most of these cherge very large 
sums for the personalized help of instruct- 
ors, which they promise, but slmost never de- 
liver, except in the form of generelized or 
vague merginel comments anc optimistic sug- 
gestions thet the writer submit his materi- 
al to this or that editor, who promptly re- 
jects it. Leaving the writer exactly where? 


REWRITE, which accepts no advs., does not 
recommend any mail-order course. Or any ad- 
vertising critic-egent or ent. We do pu 
writers ice Whose competence we can unques- 
tionebdly vouch, in touch with non-advertising 


agents. But in such cases we uniformly men- 
tion several agents: some large, some small. 


We shudder as we reed the writers' "trade" 
megazines and sre profoundly ereteful, that 
neither REWRITE nor our WRITERS' COUNSEI SER- 
VICE are any longer advertised. This is no 
Wholier than thou” attitude. It is simply a 
realistic apprecistion of the fact thet hardly 
one of the writers' magazines (we read them 
all), with the single exception of The ¥RIT- 
ER, makes eny serious attempt to protect its 
readers from incompetent or doubtful critic 
agents, vanity publishers and sone¢g-sharks. 


We reiterste: if you must teke a "course", 
consu 8 recognized college or university. 
and remember thst the summer conferences of- 
fer an inexpensive way to “taste” these for 

real competence. 


A REMINDER CF PROGRESS 





"The following ‘Act to Protect 
Apprentices & Oneratives in Man- 
ufacturies,' is now before your 
legisleture: 'No chile shall be 
employed in any manufactory, or 
workshop within this State (New 
York), who shall not have attain 
ed the full age of ten years, & 
be able to read and write. and 
no child shall under sny circum 
stances labor more than ten hours 
in any one day.” 

News item, 1849 


are convinced 


May we remind writers that the 
alert reader may often pickup a 
filler in just such short takes 
as the above. At the very least 
he has some facts that can make 
an article or essay stand up. A 
fact is different from a generality. 





REWRITE 


A PROPHET KNOWS HIS OWN COUNTRY BEST! 





On his radio program (ABC, Sundays 1:loP. 
M.), Ted Weeks, editor of the ATLANTIC MONTH 
LY, offered a thought of value to writers.. 
Most of the young writers he meets on camp- 
uses at universities in the spring "distrust 
their own experience." They want to write & 
live bohemia. Yet Sherwood Anderson went to 
Chicago, only to write sbout the small town 
life he knew so well. And Ernest Hemingway, 
strangely, wrote ebout what he knew best in 


aris. The same thing is true of Tom Wolfe. 
here is @ lesson in this for you" 








ABOUT THs BOX 


We have reprinted 
this article because 
not only does it of 
fer some good hints 
on writing features, 


By NADINE SEE 


A THOUGHT FOR A RAINY DaY 





Here is a good quote from HOME PRAYEHS: 


"Every single one of us is acquainted with 
defeat. No man born of woman escapes that bit 
ter experience. But there are some, who un- 
derstand that no defeset is final. The real 
question is, "Whet can I do with it?" and 
the answer plain end glorious: "Let the soir- 
it’of Christ into it. Let God into that de- 
feat, and miracles can follow.” 


Rev. Allen W. Clark, Calvary Church,.. 





- 2 Danvers, Mass., does a fine job of writ- 
When be Says, ing in this church service ty mail for a4 


large number of shut-ins and others. You 


“Write a Theme” can receive it and give what you will to 


support it at Christmas end Saster. This 
time he has written right out of his 


HEN TEACHER says, “Write a theme,” do you heart for writers. 
get finger cramps and a stomach ache? Ycu've 


but also you get an probably heard of Bill Angus, who spent a whole eve 


Remember this thought whenever an 


idea of what an ed- a telephoning his friends, asking os <n his editor throws a rejection at you. It 
itor in the juvenile theme for him—and then had to get up early to do it 45 in that sense a challenge. whet 


field looks for. 


himself the next morning. All Bill needed to toss that 
theme out in half an evening were these five rules 


are you going to do with it? Learn? 


1. Write about something you like to talk about Send the ms. somewhere else to earn 


It first appeared There are games and sports, swimming and ice skating, a higher check? Or send him e swell 


in JUNIORS. and pets. Whatever you take, make it something special, MS- he 2 Ae LA Soy beciaaa 


"PLEASE DON'T!" 





Just at the moment 
when Spring was ap- 
pearing beautifully 
we were privileged, 
and very ersatefully 
thank you, to see a 
note from: Margaret 
Dierkes, The Dierks 
Press, 4834 N. Ash- 
lanc Ave., Chicago, 
40, Ill. 


She wrote as fol- 
lows: "Most of our 
poets ere sending us 
poems on "dsewn" and 
"Spring” right now” 


VALUABIE TOO! 


A MANUAL OF STYLE 
(the Univ. of Chicsgo 
Press) $4.00, is a- 
gain available. It 
has been a standard 
authority for alone 
time. 





FITTER MARKET 


ORAL HYGIENE, 708 
Church 5t., Bvanston 
Ill., is said to pay 
$1 for tearsheets > 
bout dentists in the 
news. Those with an 
unusual hobby, doing 
interesting work in 
the community, etc. 


not pets in general, but one in particular; not games in Keep your ch 


general, but a certain exciting game. 

Or suppose your teacher gave you your subject. She 
said, “Write a theme about your vacation.” Perhaps you 
spent two months of it taking a trip to Canada. Write 
on just the best part you're always telling people about. 

Don’t make it sound like a geography lesson by saying. 
“We took the train to New York and then the boat up 
the Hudson.” You don’t have to tell the whole trip 
If you had an exciting shuffleboard game on the boat, 
just write about it. 

But maybe you've talked more about the two days 
Uncle Jim visited at your house than about the two 
month trip, because he taught you to rope. Well, it’s 
all part of your vacation, so take the roping for your 
theme. 

2. Start with doing something. What did you say 
that made the kids listen? Was it, 

“My Uncle Jim visited us in August’? 

Or was it, 

“Gene Autrey has nothing on me. I can throw a rope, 
too” ? 

Which of these two will you use for the first words. 
in case you write about a pet? 

“IT have a pet crow named Mock”? Or 

“Mock stands on the front steps and yells like a baby 
when he gets lonesome.” 

3. Write all the details. If Mock cries like a baby. 
when did you first discover that he could? Did he fool 
anyone into thinking he was a baby? Then tell who 
it was and when and where and how and why; tell 
whether he can actually say any words. 

You could tell it all in one sentence: 

“One, day I thought there was a baby on the front 
porch, and it was only Mock, my pet crow.” 

But one sentence isn’t a theme. Now try putting in the 
details instead of that one sentence: 

“Mock likes meat so much I tried to make him speak 
for it, like a dog. I'd hold his dinner in the air and tell 
him, ‘Say, “Meat! Meat!” But he always flew right 
up to my hand after it and took it away from me 

“He’s a crow that likes company, too, but I didn’t 
think of making him talk to get it. Then one day 
right in the middle of a radio program I heard a baby 
erving on the front porch. When I opened the door. 
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there was only Mock, imitating the baby next door 

He'd taught himself to cry because he wanted me to 

core out and talk to him.” 

About the roping, you could say, 
“Uncle Jim taught me to rope the back-yard gate 
post at ten feet.” 

But if you put in the details of how he started you, 
and why you missed the gate at three feet the first try, 
and the thrill of the first hit, you'll have a theme and 
fun writing it. 

When you're telling how you learned to rope (or to 
do anything else), write in all the steps as simply as 
you can; and intersperse all the funny things, too, that 
happened while you were learning. Did you have the 
whole family keeping their distance every time they 
saw you? Tell it all on paper exactly as you do orally 

4. Improve it. Read the theme over at least twice and 
change words here and there, maybe even sentences as 
you think of better ways of saying them. Stop when 
you're through. Don’t add more sentences at the end 
just because your teacher said it must be at least two 
pages long. If it didn’t come out long enough, put ir 
some conversation back in the middle somewhere be 
tween you and Uncle Jim: or between you and Mock 

“Where is the baby I heard?’ I asked as I opened 
the door 

““Caw, caw, answered Mock, in a wail like a baby.” 

Write in the margins and draw arrows to show wher: 
you want to insert changes and additions. 

Improving it includes giving it a name. Which de 
you like better, 

“My Pet” or, 

“The Baby on the Steps” ? 

Think up a funnier title for a theme than, “Learning 
to Rope.” 

5. Rewrite it. Write it the first time on scratch paper 
Now copy it neatly on a fresh piece of paper, putting in 
all the changes. Whenever you're uncertain about spell 
ing a word or whether the word means what you want 
to say, look it up in the dictionary. 

Those are the five rules for writing themes easily 
Try them out next time your teacher says, “Write a 
theme.” Don’t be like Bill Angus, who wouldn’t think 
of stealing marbles but tried to steal ideas. 


Fo RET 





REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 





In the space of a few days last month the 
WRITERS'BOOK CLUB had completely distribut- 
ed an advance order of 60 copies of WRITERS 
ON WRITING, the largest pre-publication or- 

er in e Club's 6 years of existence. The 

first re-order has also begun to melt away. 
But even discounting this special activity, 
sales of the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB sre as goo, 
if not’ better, than last year. We believe a 
lot of writers ere aware that now is a time 
to do some serious preparation for the bet- 
ter days to come. And also that they're tak- 
ing advantage of the very unususl number of 
good books available on many aspects of the 
profession of writing today. 








THE MONTH'S SELECTIONS 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell 
Chapters by Carroll S. ToWle, William E.Har 
ris, Esther Forbes ana others. go.00. Hand- 
Book by members of the staff at the Univer- 
sity of N. H. The result of 1l years practi- 
cal work with writers. It covers most of the 
fields of populer writing. 








111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. Maren Elwood. $2.95. 
Here is a very helpful book that any writer 
can use as a checklist to prevent rejections. a 
writer can lesrn a grest deal from the short 
paragraphs sbout many common mistakes. 





A MANUAL OF STYIE. Univ. of Chicago Press. #4 
A standerd book for writers, editors, print- 
ers and everyone using words as a medium of 
expression. It will help you to make all of 
your mss. conform to editorial requirements. 
A time-saver with its rules and tables. 





HOW TO WRITE SONGS THAT SELL. Arthur Korn. 
ec.90. To read this book is one certain way 
to avoid being robbed by the songsharks. It 
will also give you the bssic technique that 
is required to write and promote 4 song. 





CONTINUED RECOMMENDATIONS 





I WANTED TO WRITE. Kenneth Roberts. $3.50.A 
realistic day-to-day picture of how a great 
reporter end novelist works, as well as his 
round-by-round experience in working up the 
ladder. Everyone who expects to be up there 
at the ton, should read it. 





WEBSTER'S NEW COLISGIATS DICTIONARY. $6. No 
new edition has been issuea since before the 
war. Here is a chance to stock up with your 
basic tool in a new, enlarged and greatly in 
proved edition. New words, usage references. 





THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK. $4.90. Without ques- 
tion the best availsble market list in book 
form. A vital tool, carefully revised. With 
69 instructive articles on all phases of the 
business of writing and selling. 








WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. $5.905., 
A casebdoo AT. &. P articles, sto- 
ries on which writers worked with editors. 





ARTICLE WRITING & MARKETING. Geo. 1. Bird.. 
35. oR The most recently published text on 
the subject. Takes up all aspects of feature 
writing and selling. Thorough, deteiled. 


THE WRITTEN WORD. Gorham Munson. $2.95. The 
notebook of a successful teacher. A helpful 
book, full of stimulating ideas. 





THE WRITING TRADE. Peul R. Reynolds. $2.50. 
Realistic, unflattering, practical. This e- 
gent speaks out sbout the business of writ- 
ing. Every writer ought to read it. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Sumners.. 
$0.00. One of the best, and most practical 
books on the technique of writing and being 
a writer. Summers talks a writer's language 
A best-seller in our book shop. Deservedly. 








WRITE THE SHORT STORY. Maren Elwood. $5.00 
CHARACTERS MAKS YOUR STORY. each. 
Two excellent books on fiction writing. They 
will last for many yeers. 





STORY WRITING. Edith Mirrielees. $3. One of 
e grea ooks and a personal favorite here 
at WCS House. We would not be without it. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. E.M.Forster. $3. This 
is stenderd for all first novelists. Espec- 
ially those attempting Quality novels. 





FIRST PHINCIPIES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer. 
ec. A dasic book for verse writers by a po- 
et of distinction. Every poet should own it 





WRITING & SEILIING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICIES. 
Patterson & Hyde. 94.00. A Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism book. Practical ana 
successful in starting muny writers. 











MAGAZINE ARTICLi WRITING. Brennecke & Clark. 
go.90. This one is a Columbia University ti- 
tle. it emphasizes magazine feature writing 


Its "know how" quality is high. 
Buy 68ll books from the WRITEKS' BOOK CLUB. 
Earn yourself 6 Book Dividend. 


DO YOU NEED MS. 











ENVELOPS? 





The best quelity at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices frequently to the cost of re- 
placements. 
SMALLEST Sizes (No. 


102, & 11}) (two fold) 





25 of each §$ .90 50 of each $1.65. 


SMALL Sizes (64x94 & 7x10) (one fold) 


$1.00 


25 of each 


00 of each $1.89. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 


15 of each $1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


30 of each 
50c. 


$1.90. 


is average. 





